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WELCOME  TO  YEARLY  MEETING 

“We  did  conclude  among  ourselves  to  settle  a meeting,  to  see  one  another’s  faces, 
and  open  our  hearts  to  one  another  in  the  Truth  of  God  once  a year  ...” 

London  Yearly  Meeting  1668 

Welcome  to  you  who  return  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  those  who  come 
for  the  first  time.  You  share  in  common  a certain  expectancy  and  it  is  our  wish 
that  you  may  experience  all  you  hope. 

Once  again,  for  the  twenty-ninth  time,  we  shall  enact  a coming  together  which 
is  echoed  around  the  world  at  other  yearly  meetings  as  it  has  been  for  over  three 
hundred  years  and  which  continues  to  be  marked  by  a heightened  anticipation  not 
dulled  by  the  reliability  of  the  occasion. 

Once  again,  we  shall  be  at  St.  Mary’s,  a setting  of  quiet  beauty  which  we  are 
beginning  to  think  of  as  “home.’’  Once  again  we  shall  share  a blending  of 
worship,  fellowship,  business,  and  small  group  gatherings:  “interest  groups’’  with 
topics  ranging  from  community  to  the  Mid-East  Crisis  and  our  new  “sharing 
groups’’  addressed  to  Friends  of  like  situations;  and  again,  we  shall  renew  friend- 
ships with  those  from  this  yearly  meeting  and  from  others  whose  visits  inspire  and 
enrich  our  lives.  We  shall  hear  of  the  trip  to  the  Mid  East  made  by  Ben  Seaver  and 
Bob  Vogel,  remind  ourselves  of  our  kinship  to  Friends  everywhere  through  reports 
of  the  Friends  World  Committee,  AFSC,  and  the  FCL,  among  others. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  meetings  have  held  an  orientation,  with  a chance  for  all 
who  are  coming  to  learn  what  may  be  gleaned  during  this  marvelous  four-day  time 
together.  It  is  a groaning  board  and  one  can  overindulge  and  feel  uncomfortably 
full,  or  savor  and  taste  with  discretion,  relishing  each  unique  bite. 

Each  year  we  return  primarily  to  know  again  that  special  warmth  which 
London  Friends  knew  in  1668  and  which  our  own  Shirley  Tweed  expressed, 

“How  joyful  our  faces  in  coming  together. 

How  beautiful  is  God  in  all  of  us!’’ 


Pegge  Lacey 
Clerk  PYM 
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MOVEMENT  FOR  A NON  SOCIETY 

Suppose  in  the  course  of  3 years  150  people  have 
gone  through  the  MNS  process.  There  are  20  centers 
around  the  country,  each  with  5-10  people  in  them. 
I'his  awakens  kindred  spirits  who  at  a bell-shaped 
growth  rate  curve  are  attracted  to  simplicity  and  opt 
(Hit  of  the  system  to  live  in  small,  low  consumption 
communes.  The  curve  crests  in  5 more  years  and 
passes  on  as  attrition  and  disillusionment  and 
dissatisfaction  with  poverty  take  over.  How  many? 
10,000?  What  effects?  Less  than  nothing? 
Revolution? 

George  (Fox)  Lakey’s  revolution  aims  at  conver- 
sion through  building  political  pressure  of  a mass 
movement.  He  offers  his  followers  and  the  world 
austerity  and  preaching.  Businessmen  suffer  preach- 
ing and  ignore  it,  care  nothing  for  austerity  in  a fringe 
of  0.01  % as  long  as  they  can  sell  TVs  and  cokes  and 
gas  hogs  to  99.99%. 

1'he  muscle  of  the  Movement  consists  in  depen- 
dency. Dependency  on  the  system  they  abhor.  Part 
time  jobs  at  menial  tasks  so  they  can  preach.  Who 
ever  learned  from  preaching?  Even  the  preaching  has 
serious  defects.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a mass  move- 
ment without  mass  coercion  and  violence.  What  a 


discipline  required  from  young  people  who  have  never 
known  the  term! 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  community.  George 
(Fox)  Povey  tells  us,  with  the  ring  of  truth,  (in  his  talk 
to  Nor-Cal  AFSC  Annual  meeting,  Feb.,  1975)  that 
our  society  is  wrong,  based  as  it  is  on  competition  and 
greed.  He  finds  one  example  of  socialism  that  has 
worked:  China.  Can  you  see  imposing  the  Chinese 
way  on  US?  Bloody  violence. 

But  voluntary  socialism?  Isn’t  that  the  way? 
Persuasion  by  example?  Isn’t  that  the  way?  Commu- 
nities that  work?  Isn’t  that  the  way?  Establishing 
business  based  on  equality  to  serve  human  need?  Isn’t 
that  the  way?  Taking  responsibility  for  property  and 
resources  and  production  decisions  based  on  genero- 
sity and  cooperation  with  profit  to  the  corporate 
group  which  lives  at  a defensible  level  and  devotes  its 
surplus  to  establishing  more  communities,  meanwhile 
letting  the  corporation  behemoths  which  so  exercise 
your  preachers  die  like  dinosaurs?  Isn’t  that  the  way? 
Do  we  not  have  the  perfect  system  for  bloodless  social 
and  economic  change? 

You  have  an  enormous  task,  George  Lakey  and 
your  communities.  To  make  cooperators  out  of  priva- 
teers. To  beat  Quakers  and  others  over  the  head  for 
funds  to  invest  in  Communities  when  they  can  always 
make  a faster  dollar  in  war  industry  — that’s  every- 
thing else.  (I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Bulletin  on 
Earthquakers  more  than  a year  ago,  in  which  I 
gently  but  strongly  urged  that  here  is  an  ethical 
investment  for  concerned  Friends.  Sounder  than  the 
dollar.  There  was  zero  response  from  concerned 
Friends,  the  same  as  from  everybody  else.)  To  keep 
communities  honest  and  equal  and  together  in  all  the 
human  relationships  that  tend  to  drive  us  apart. 
Without  coercion. 

Come  on.  Movement.  Show  us  the  way!  Stop 
playing  with  our  alternatives.  Make  demands  on  your- 
selves and  on  us.  Work  now  and  celebrate  later.  A 
nation  of  (voluntary)  puritans  with  cooperative  intent 
would  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  in  history. 

Seriously,  GFL,  you  are  the  best  hope  we  have. 

RRS 

Report  of  P YM  Peace  Committee 
Spring  1975 

This  year  brought  a culmination  of  one  of  Peace 
Committee’s  major  efforts  for  the  past  many  years,  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  War.  Continuing  military  mental- 
ity reminds  us  that  stamping  out  wars  is  less  basic  to 
our  business  than  creating  climates  of  peace. 

(continued  on  page  156) 
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HUNGER,  DISEASE,  WAR,  and  the  CLASS  STRUGGLE 


[Dr.  Povey's  address,  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northern  California  AFSC,  received  round  after  round  of 
applause  from  a capacity  audience.  Here  it  is,  abridged  and 
edited,  for  the  further  consideration  of  Friends  in  the 
context  of  Community.  Ed.\ 

There  are  two  very  different  views  of  the  dichotomy 
that  divides  the  industrialized  from  the  underdeveloped 
worlds.  One  of  these  I will  call  the  “stages  of  develop- 
ment” view,  and  the  other  I will  call  the  “class  struggle” 
view. 

The  “stages  of  development”  view  perceives  modern 
societies  as  undergoing  a developmental  evolution,  with 
the  rich  societies  having  progressed  further  and  the  poor 
societies  less  far  along  a continuum.  It  holds  that  as  soon 
as  certain  impediments  to  development  — the  population 
explosion,  the  food  crisis,  the  energy  shortage  — are 
solved  by  the  diffusion  of  modern  technology,  all  countries 
will  become  industrialized. 

The  alternative  view  perceives  the  dichotomy  as  result- 
ing from  a struggle  between  a small,  powerful,  exploitative 
class  and  one  which  is  large,  powerless,  and  productive. 
The  first  group  includes  those  who  fight,  govern,  and 
trade  for  their  living;  and  the  latter  group  includes  farm- 
ers, laborers,  craftsmen,  and  industrial  workers.  Those  of 
us  who  do  not  fit  easily  into  either  category  — the  service 
occupations  and  the  professions,  for  example  — generally 
sell  our  time  and  services  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is 
generally  the  exploiter,  and  therefore  we  are  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  exploiting  class. 

The  class  struggle  view  is  judgmental.  It  holds  that 
certain  human  beings,  and  the  institutions  they  have 
generated,  are  responsible  for  the  creation  of  poverty  and 
underdevelopment  and  are  guilty  of  their  perpetuation.  It 
holds  that  poverty  and  underdevelopment  can  be  termina- 
ted, can  be  declared  nul  and  void,  can  be  exorcised  from 
the  human  experience  if  humans  choose  to  do  so.  It  holds 
that  oppressors  are  not  necessarily  evil  people,  but  may  be 
locked  into  evil  systems  which  they  often  oppose  but  which 
they  feel  powerless  to  change,  and  which  incidentally  feed 
them  well. 

Concerning  the  causes  of  the  dichotomy,  the  literature 
of  the  “stages  of  development”  school  attributes  the  back- 
wardness of  the  poor  countries  to  delayed  technological 
evolution,  itself  attributable  to  ignorance,  poverty,  the 
conservatism  of  traditional  societies,  and  the  population 
explosion,  which  is  seen  to  place  impossible  stresses  on 
their  economies.  The  “class  struggle”  school  holds  that 
the  origins  of  underdevelopment  lie  in  the  experience 
called  colonialism. 

COLONIALISM  YESTERDAY 

The  world’s  civilizations  existed  in  a state  of  relative 
equilibrium  until  about  1500  A.D.,  when  a series  of  tech- 
nological advances  in  Europe,  particularly  the  invention  of 
firearms,  sent  the  Europeans  crashing  off  in  all  directions, 
eventually  overwhelming  the  great  civilizations  of  Asia  and 
the  lesser  ones  of  Africa  and  the  Americas.  Largely 


through  superior  armaments,  small  gangs  of  European 
thieves  were  able  to  conquer  and  to  dominate  most  of  the 
inhabited  earth  in  a process  that  has  not  yet  ceased. 

It  is  incorrect  to  idealize  the  societies  they  destroyed, 
which  were  generally  authoritarian  and  cruel.  The  con- 
querors substituted  a foreign  despotism  for  a domestic 
one,  and  in  most  cases  continued  to  use  the  indigenous 
ruling  class  as  their  political  puppets  — another  process 
which  has  not  yet  ceased. 

One  Asian  country  that  escaped  colonialism  was 
Japan,  and  precisely  for  that  reason  she  was  able  to  indus- 
trialize. In  1638,  seeing  what  was  happening  to  the  rest  of 
Asia,  the  Japanese  killed  the  Christians  on  their  soil  and 
closed  their  ports  to  European  trade.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, close  them  to  European  books,  and  when  the  United 
States  Navy  forcibly  opened  Japan  to  trade  in  1854,  they 
had  already  cast  their  first  cannon.  Foreign  investment 
was  prohibited,  the  early  profits  of  industrialization  stayed 
home,  and  capital  accumulated  rapidly.  And  with  the 
invasion  of  Korea  in  1895,  Japan  joined,  with  great  skill 
and  enthusiasm,  the  imperialist  ranks. 

The  colonial  powers  deliberately  obstructed  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  their  colonies,  and  in  many  cases 
forced  the  dismantling  of  manufacturing  already  establish- 
ed. The  destruction  by  the  British  of  the  home  industry  in 
cotton  weaving  in  India  through  economic  sanctions  in 
order  to  capture  markets  for  the  looms  of  Lancaster  is  a 
classical  example. 

Most  international  assistance  programs  of  the  post- 
colonial era  contribute,  deliberately  or  accidentally,  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  colonial  relationship.  The  intentions  of 
the  bureaucrats  and  technicians  who  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams are  frequently  the  best,  as  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Christian  missionaries  who 
shattered  cultural  defenses  with  an  alien  belief  while  their 
military  colleagues  shattered  physical  defenses  with 
artillery. 

AID  TO  DA  Y 

Family  planning  programs  constitute  one  of  the  most 
misleading  and  damaging  forms  of  assistance.  In  the 
1960’s,  many  of  us  believed  that  family  planning  would 
provide  the  sword  with  which  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
underdevelopment.  It  seemed  that  with  our  new  tools  in 
birth  control  and  in  popular  education,  we  might  interrupt 
what  we  saw  as  a vicious  circle  of  reproduction  and 
poverty. 

In  the  1970’s  it  has  become  clear  that  no  family  plan- 
ning program  has  had  any  significant  effect  on  population 
growth  in  any  underdeveloped  country.  Where  birth  rates 
have  gone  down,  they  have  gone  down  because  of  econo- 
mic progress,  and  would  have  gone  down  — through  later 
marriage,  through  coitus  interruptus,  through  abortion  — 
with  or  without  a family  planning  program. 

Family  planning  is  an  important  health  service  that 
should  be  available  to  everyone,  as  should  all  health  ser- 
vices. But  in  their  present  form,  these  programs  constitute 

(continued  on  page  166) 
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(Peace  Committee:  Continued  from  p.  154) 

I he  spring  meeting  was  held  March  1 in  San  Jose 
with  tour  members  of  the  committee  and  two  invited 
resource  persons.  In  the  course  of  our  meeting  we 
learned  much  that  brought  hope  and  vigor  to  our 
proceedings.  For  example,  1)  East  Africa  Yearly 
Meeting  is  taking  a surprisingly  strong  turn  toward 
peace  and  social  order.  Established  originally  by 
Quaker  missionaries,  they  are  now  reaching  out  to 
neighboring  countries  with  social  action.  They 
requested  help  with  non-violence  training,  now  being 
implemented  with  financial  assistance  from  many 
Friends  groups.  2)  New  York  Friends  have  a worship 
group  in  a prison,  and  prisoners  studying  non- 
violence. In  their  public  schools  they  are  teaching 
creative  response  to  conflict.  3)  Leadership  in  peace 
studies  has  been  coming  from  certain  Catholic  and 
Brethren  schools  more  than  from  Quaker  colleges  and 
secondary  schools,  or  from  our  own  First  Day  schools. 
4)  The  hope  that  Middle  East  countries  talk  with  one 
another  without  U.S.  intervention,  was  demonstrated 
by  Los  Angeles  Friends  in  a silent  vigil  at  Christmas 
time.  5)  In  Korea,  when  the  press  opposed  President 
Park,  he  caused  the  cancellation  of  all  commercial 
advertising.  The  people  bought  space  themselves  to 
keep  the  newspapers  alive.  Friends  in  Southern 
California  helped  accomplish  this. 

Ben  Seaver,  whom  we  sent  as  our  PYM  represen- 
tative. reported  on  the  Washinton  meeting  of  the 
Friends  Coordinating  Committee  on  Peace,  from 
which  he  had  recently  returned.  News  such  as  that 
from  East  Africa  and  New  York  convinced  the  group 
of  the  benefit  of  FCCP,  and  led  to  the  following 
minute: 

75-1  The  Peace  Committee  of  PYM  commits  an 
annual  payment  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  from 
its  budget  to  the  Friends  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Peace. 

The  “New  Zealand  Minute”  of  last  year  had  to  do 
with  dissemination  throughout  the  world  Quaker 
community  of  pertinent  United  Nations  information. 
By  various  contacts  at  the  FCCP  and  later  at  the 
Friends  World  Committee  meeting  in  Berkeley,  Ben 
brought  this  concern  under  the  care  of  the  World 
Affairs  section  of  FWC,  where  it  seemed  most  likely 
to  be  implemented. 

Further  sharing  of  observations  led  to  the  follow- 
ing minute: 

75-2  The  Peace  Committee  recommends  that  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  sponsor  an  annual  week-long 
institute,  the  first  one  to  take  place  in  the  fall  of 
197(>. 

fhe  book.  “Prophets  and  Reconcilers”  was  men- 
tioned as  a focus  for  content  of  such  an  institute. 

The  World  Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace 
plans  its  next  meeting  on  the  west  coast,  on  organi- 


zing a new  world  order.  Ben  Seaver  is  involved  in  the 
planning  for  this  meeting. 

75-3  Peace  Committee  of  PYM  allocates  fifty  dollars 
($50)  of  its  budget  for  the  organizing  of  the  west 
coast  meeting  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Peace. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  eloquent  expressions 
of  opposition  to  our  part  in  the  Vietnam  War  was  felt 
to  be  the  letter  Palo  Alto  Meeting  sent  their  congress- 
man. The  Clerk  was  directed  to  circulate  it  from 
Peace  Committee  to  monthly  meetings  for  further 
dissemination.  Events  overtook  this  distribution, 
until  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 

On  the  subject  of  South  Korea  repression,  Duane 
Magill  of  Los  Angeles  Meeting  reported  that  their 
clerk.  Sang  Dal  Cha,  working  with  the  local  “Koreans 
for  Freedom,”  extended  the  effectiveness  of  both 
groups  by  keeping  Friends  informed,  boosting  the 
Koreans’  morale,  and  raising  money.  Some  of  this 
went  to  keeping  the  opposition  press  alive. 

75-4  The  Committee  authorized  a letter  to  President 
Ford  expressing  opposition  to  his  promise  of 
financial  aid  to  President  Park. 

Tom  Graecen  described  efforts  to  help  Vietna- 
mese students  who  find  it  unsafe  to  return  home 
because  of  their  opposition  to  the  war.  Marloma  and 
Berkeley  Meetings  were  the  most  active.  A March  22 
meeting  of  concerned  groups  was  expected  to  coordi- 
nate efforts.  This  is  the  other  issue  which  has  since 
disappeared  in  the  wake  of  events. 

Close  cooperation  between  monthly  meeting  peace 
committees  and  AFSC  was  suggested  as  a way  to 
make  both  more  effective.  Mary  Lou  Moses  agreed  to 
work  on  this  in  the  northern  region. 

Peace  studies  have  been  carried  forward  vigorous- 
ly by  Earle  Reynolds,  who  was  invited  to  the  meeting 
to  report  on  progress.  The  fourth  annual  Peace 
Studies  weekend  conference  was  held  in  the  fall  of 
1974  at  the  Quaker  Center  in  Ben  Lomond.  It  dealt 
with  the  high  school  level.  Elementary  age  is  the 
subject  for  the  1975  conference.  Earle  himself  is 
teaching  peace  studies  at  Cabrillo  College  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz. 

75-5  It  was  decided  that  the  Committee  survey  the 
kinds  and  extent  of  Peace  Studies,  Quaker 
History  and  Non-Violence  Training  in  the 
Quaker  schools  within  the  western  area  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

Palo  Alto  Meeting  is  concerned  to  promote  under- 
standing of  background  data  on  the  Middle  East 
conflict,  to  Friends  and  others.  The  Mobile  Middle 
East  Education  Project  has  developed  a slide  film, 
“And  None  Shall  Make  Them  Afraid”  with  accessory 
tape,  available  for  a ten  dollar  rental.  Qaire  Gorfinkel 

(continued  on  page  168) 
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COMMUNITY  LIVING:  The  Best  of 
All  Possible  Worlds  for  the  Elderly 

The  ideals  of  community  living  and  sharing  are 
often  as  attractive  to  people  over  thirty  as  they  are  to 
younger  folks.  But  many  people  in  mid-life  find  that: 

— creating  a mature,  growing  marriage  is  hard 
enough  without  trying  to  involve  one,  two,  four,  or  ten 
more  people  in  such  intimate  relations  (and  they  are 
intimate  whether  sex  is  involved  or  not). 

— consistent  child-rearing  seems  hard  to  manage 
in  most  communal  situations. 

— society  may  be  full  of  evils  but  at  this  creative 
stage  of  life  we’d  rather  be  in  there  fighting  than 
dropping  out  or  copping  out.  While  we  are  in  this 
“joining”  stage,  we  are  more  effective  living  in  a 
relatively  conventional  style;  in  fact  we  do  this  in  the 
interests  of  simplicity,  that  Quaker  virtue.  Private 
ownership  of  consumer  durables  is  probably  uneco- 
logical  and  unQuakerly  but  it  surely  is  convenient. 

THEREFORE  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
the  middle-aged  (30  -65)  to  live  in  essentially  nuclear 
families  — never  neglecting  to  recognize  their  need 
for  a little  help  from  their  friends. 

BUT  the  later  years  provide  new  opportunities 
which  we  often  fail  to  recognize  or  use  to  advantage. 

Sixty  is  not  “finished”;  the  average  sixty-year-old 
has  at  least  one  quarter  of  his  life  ahead  of  him. 

Retirement  is  not  rejection  and  disability;  retire- 
ment is  liberation  from  the  social  pressures  and  re- 
sponsibilities one  has  railed  against  for  so  long. 

Old  age  is  not  sickness;  the  great  majority  of  the 
aged  are  in  good  health  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
such  advantaged  people  as  the  Quakers. 

Widowhood  is  wot  only  loss  and  loneliness;  widow- 
hood frees  the  bereaved  from  the  restrictions  of  his  or 
her  earlier  role  in  relation  to  the  deceased.  For  many, 
especially  women,  widowhood  can  herald  the  growth 
of  the  person  in  ways  and  strengths  never  previously 
imagined. 

Physical  dependence  is  not  degrading;  it  is  de- 
manding. It  encourages  new  kinds  of  interdepend- 
ence and  it  promotes  moral  and  spiritual  growth. 

So  we  may  assume  that  the  attributes  of  being  old 
do  not  prevent  people  over  sixty  from  being  good 
communitarians.  In  fact  the  social  situation  of  retired 
persons  facilitates  their  participation  in  community 
living. 

— Marriages  are  made  and  mature  and  need  new 
avenues  of  growth. 


— Children  are  grown  and  their  needs  no  longer 
prevent  parents  from  taking  the  risks  of  communal 
life. 

— Occupational  careers  are  completed  and  con- 
venience and  discretion  are  no  longer  major  concerns 
in  choosing  a life  style. 

— Individualism  may  have  mellowed  (?);  experi- 
ence in  cooperating  with  others  has  surely  increased. 

— Many  new  freedoms  demand  exploration. 

A good  communal  arrangement  for  retired  people 
might  involve  the  sharing  by  neighbors  of  consumer 
durables  and  some  services.  When  income  is  reduced 
by  retirement,  people  can  reduce  their  cost  of  living 
by  sharing  land,  cars,  garden  tools,  appliances  (es- 
pecially washers,  driers,  and  freezers)  and  perhaps 
spare  rooms  for  visiting  children.  When  energy  is 
reduced  by  age,  people  can  share  driving,  cooking, 
care  of  the  ill. 

A more  extensive  communal  arrangement,  facili- 
tated by  the  freedom  of  the  retired  from  work  and 
family  responsibilities,  could  involve  sharing  housing, 
property,  income,  and  work,  all  of  w'hich  would 
involve  intensive  philosophical  and  logistical  inter- 
changes. What  better  opportunity  for  new  growth  in 
older  people? 

Physical  dependence  presents  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity for  mature  cooperative  living  in  a communal 
situation.  Widowed  Friends  of  either  sex  w'ho  fmd  it 
difficult  to  live  safely  alone  or  to  pay  for  the  minimal 
help  and  surveillance  required  might  share  their 
problems  and  resources  by  living  together,  three  or 
four  in  a small  house  or  an  apartment.  They  would 
share  room  and  board  and  the  cost  of  whatever 
services  they  required.  They  would  benefit  as  well 
from  the  pleasures  — and  the  challenges  — of  each 
others’  company. 

When  the  community  includes  younger  people  (as 
in  the  Earthquakers’  plan,  as  I understand  it),  mutu- 
al benefits  can  accrue  from  the  sharing  of  the  diverse 
abilities  of  youth  and  age.  If  the  young  can  help  the 
older  people  to  remain  in  the  community  throughout 
their  declining  years,  these  elders  will  indeed  be 
blessed.  But  unless  there  is  a solid  foundation  of 
careful  planning  and  whole-hearted  commitment,  1 
think  it  unlikely  that  the  young  will  be  able  to  tolerate 
the  rigors  of  caring  for  the  debilitated  old. 

There  is  another  possibility  for  communal  life 
among  the  very  old,  however.  Aged  adults  with 
experience  in  cooperation  might  be  able  to  establish 
and  run  their  own  nursing  home.  The  directing  board 
would  be  made  up  of  the  residents  themselves,  who 
would  establish  policies  and  approve  administrative 
procedures,  hiring  professional  staff  to  manage  the 
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More  than  four  years  have  passed  since  the  idea 
for  a community  was  conceived  following  an  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  conference  — the  “Con- 
ference of  80”  — held  in  upstate  New  Jersey  in  March 

1971.  From  a clear  leading  that  came  after  that 
meeting,  a few  people  began  to  think  about  beginning 
a community.  By  the  end  of  the  following  summer, 

1972,  thirteen  people  had  begun  a multi-occupation- 
al, multi-racial,  multi-age  intentional  community, 
located  on  a 280 -acre  farm  in  western  Oregon. 

It  was  more  than  a “leading”  that  we  felt;  it  was 
positive  guidance  and  Providential  arrangement  of 
“circumstances”  that  got  us  started.  About  that  time, 
five  of  the  original  thirteen  began  to  discover  in  each 
other  a strong  friendship.  Indeed,  it  was  more  than  a 
friendship;  it  was  rather  like  a spiritual  kinship,  a 
shared  approach  to  life  and  a caring  for  each  other 
that  drew  us  closer  and  closer  until  we  began  to  call 
ourselves  a family.  We  had  explored  our  understand- 
ing of  what  was  happening  to  the  United  States: 
politically,  socially,  spiritually.  We  discussed  what 
was  happening  to  each  of  us  as  a result  of  living  in  a 
large  city.  Out  of  these  discussions  came  the  decision 
to  seek  land  in  Oregon  — which  we  found  in  October 
of  1971,  in  a small  finger  valley  in  Oregon’s  Coast 
Range.  It  had  been  called  Alpha  from  back  in  the 
stagecoach  days  — and  Alpha  it  is,  our  beginning. 

There  followed  several  months  of  intense  search- 
ing and  seeking  of  people  and  money  to  help  us  buy 
the  land  and  begin  the  community.  Through  many 
happy  “circumstances”  thirteen  people  and  the 
necessary  money  were  gathered.  To  do  this  we  had  to 
explain  ourselves  to  many,  and  we  wrote  down  some 
of  our  ideas,  which  are  still  applicable  to  our  situa- 
tion today: 

SOCIALLY,  we  envision  a modified  style  of  family  life 
that  overcomes  the  isolation  and  rigid  classifications 
of  single  persons,  couples  and  separate  small  families. 
We  encourage  nuclear  families  in  Alpha,  but  we 
consider  physical  privacy  for  each  person  to  be  an 
elementary  right  and  need.  Adults  are  free  to  have 
private  relationships  with  anyone  at  the  farm  so  long 
as  this  doesn’t  interfere  with  the  workings  of  the  farm. 
ECONOMICALLY,  we  place  greater  trust  in  the 
strength  and  stability  of  an  integrated  living-working 
group  than  in  separate,  competing  economic  units. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a family-like  sharing  of  our 
resources  and  skills  affords  greater  security  than  bank 
accounts  or  individual  property.  We  did  not  want  to 
retreat  into  economic  isolation,  but  we  did  wish  to 
retrieve  some  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  our  lives. 


POLITICALLY,  we  consider  it  important  to  have 
open  and  communicating  relationships  with  people  in 
the  area.  Far  from  withdrawing  into  ourselves,  the 
establishment  of  trust  and  non-exploitative  relations 
with  others  is  one  of  the  primary  aspeets  of  the 
community.  We  intend  to  learn  from  our  neighbors 
and  to  share  with  them  in  both  business  and  personal 
relations.  Government  is  important  to  us  also,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  encounter  local  government  which  is  on 
a sufficiently  small  scale  so  we  can  play  a meaningful 
part  in  it.  We  have  begun  this  process  by  opening  a 
restaurant,  craft  shop  and  bookstore  in  a small  town 
near  Alpha,  and  we  take  an  active  part  in  local 
politics. 

SPIRITUAL  values  are  hardly  separate,  in  practice, 
from  social,  political  and  economic  values.  Most  of 
the  members  at  the  beginning  understood  the  basic 
workings  of  Quakerism:  simplicity,  pacifism,  respect 
for  the  “inner  light”  of  each  individual  and  consensus 
as  a method  of  working  together.  This  last  is  a key  to 
the  way  Alpha  works.  We  use  the  consensus  in  all 
decisions.  This  includes  everything  from  the  daily 
work  schedule  to  allocating  our  $50,000-a-year 
budget.  All  persons  at  Alpha,  residents  (short-term 
sojourners)  and  members  alike,  take  part  in  all 
decisions,  except  members  alone  decide  those  that 
have  a very  long-range  effect,  e.g.  selling  land  or 
accepting  new  members.  In  the  day-to-day  life  of 
Alpha,  there  is  no  operating  difference  between 
members  and  residents. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  beginning  that  it  would 
be  a struggle  just  to  make  the  mortgage  payments  and 
keep  food  on  the  table.  The  first  year  was  one  of 
holding  on  by  our  fingernails  — but  each  time  we 
thought  we  might  fall,  we  were  given  a helping  hand 
in  some  way.  The  guiding  force  that  enabled  us  to 
come  together,  we  realized,  was  still  with  us  — not 
that  it  would  do  our  work  for  us,  but  it  would  aid 
when  we  needed  more  than  we  had  to  give.  A 
community  that  begins  with  inadequate  monetary 
backing  will  go  through  some  hard  times  (and  per- 
haps cold  times;  our  10-room  three-story  main  house 
was  heated  for  the  first  two  winters  exclusively  by  the 
living-room  fireplace).  We  always  had  faith  that  we 
would  survive  as  a community;  but  it  has  taken  us 
three  years  to  be  able  to  see  clearly  that  we  will. 

The  physical  part  of  putting  together  a communi- 
ty like  Alpha  takes  a lot  of  expertise,  little  of  which  we 
had  at  the  beginning.  We  had  few  mechanical  skills, 
for  example,  and  were  repeatedly  frustrated  by 
machinery.  Gradually  — ever  so  slowly  — we  have 
begun  to  accumulate  and  pool  the  myriad  essential 
rural  skills.  Our  farm  had  not  been  worked  for  many 
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VISIT  TO  ALPHA 
An  Intentional  Community 

To  this  observer,  the  essence  of  Alpha  is: 
indomitable  will, 
indefatigable  work,  and 
indestructible  faith, 
in  that  order. 

I went  to  the  farm  at  Dead  wood,  Oregon,  at 
invitation.  (And  if  you  wish  to  visit,  please  make  ar- 
rangements some  time  ahead.  Americans  tend  to  be 
rude  to  communitarians;  they  drop  in  to  look  around 
as  if  at  a living  museum.)  I was  only  half  prepared 
for  the  rigors  of  the  dying  winter  rains  and  cold.  I 
“had  to”  go  barefoot  in  order  to  save  my  shoes;  it 
was  40  degrees  F.  in  my  cabin  each  morning  as  I 
got  up  to  trek  to  an  outdoor  privy,  again  barefoot 
and  pelted  by  the  rain.  The  garden  could  barely  be 
stepped  on,  but  we  worked  in  it.  The  chicken  manure 
collected  by  a previous  work  party  at  no  cost  save 
transportation  and  labor  was  duly  worked  into  one 
of  several  compost  heaps,  again  in  the  rain. 

We  applied  wire  mesh  to  the  bottoms  of  cross- 
pieces in  the  rafters  of  the  chickenhouse,  nailing 
upside  down  from  a rickety  cat-walk  in  air  so  cold 
the  fingers  could  scarcely  be  bent  around  a nail  — 
why?  To  keep  stupid  chickens  from  flying  off  their 
excellent  roosts  and  spending  the  nights  14  feet  off 
the  ground,  the  better  to  spread  their  sticky  droppings 
in  their  food,  nests,  on  people  and  other  chickens 
below.  We  spent  an  hour  with  jump  cables  and  two 
other  vehicles  starting  a tractor  with  a dead  battery. 
And  one  morning  four  vehicles  turned  up  with  dead 
batteries.  Firewood  became  scarce  and  a resident 
fired  up  a truck  and  the  chain  saw  (in  the  rain, 
naturally),  only  to  bite  a nail  in  the  log  three  sepa- 
rate times. 

And  no  one  got  mad.  No  one  cried  or  com- 
plained. Or  became  short-tempered  with  an  animal 
or  another  human  being.  The  rain  was  gentle  some- 
times, of  course;  but  much  of  the  time  it  was  hard, 
driving,  drumming  on  the  sky-lighted  roofs,  kept 
off  humans  by  heavy  rubber  gear  and  hard-hats  — 
humans  who,  if  they  worked,  steamed  inside. 

Then  there  were  chores:  eggs  were  picked  up  — 
out  of  the  hay,  the  nests,  and  wherever  chickens  hid 
them;  cow  and  goats  were  milked  (milk  was  never 
strained,  under  the  theory  that  you  get  the  bugs 
whether  or  not  you  swallow  the  particles),  cooking 
and  dishes  were  equally  divided  for  dinner  although 
other  “meals”  were  for  individuals  to  catch  as  they 
can.  Some  dishes  were  left  around.  No  meat  was 
available,  but  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  nuts,  dried  and 
canned  fruits,  yogurt  and  outlandish  salads  (kale. 


nettles,  and  dock,  for  example)  were  in  generous 
supply.  Food  was  plentiful  and  in  considerable  vari- 
ety, but  not  gourmet.  The  kitchen  was  poor,  and 
the  dining  room  barely  able  to  hold  the  18  people 
who  sat  at  dinner  Sunday  night.  Everyone  was  seri- 
ous, but  cheerful.  And  kind. 

Then  there  are  the  meetings,  which  are  frequent, 
long,  sometimes  tense,  and  always  “heavy.”  1 was 
there  5‘/2  days  and  attended  two  3-hour  meetings, 
one  7-hour  meeting,  and  4 of  15  minutes  each.  I 
missed  two  three-  and  four-hour  meetings  which 
were  not  open  to  me. 

How  can  they  stand  it?  What  keeps  seven  dedi- 
cated members  rooted  to  this  ground  and  to  each 
other  and  six  residents  waiting  in  the  wings  possibly 
to  join  after  a year’s  trial?  — and  the  year  is  liter- 
ally crammed  with  trials.  1 was  only  a visitor,  of 
course,  but  looking  with  an  experienced  and  jaun- 
diced eye  for  troubles.  My  questions  created  more 
trouble  (for  me)  than  there  seemed  to  be  before  I 
asked  them. 

i haven’t  even  mentioned  the  “money-making” 
activities,  some  of  which  have  yet  to  turn  a dime  of 
profit,  most  of  which  take  members  and  residents 
away  from  this  idyll.  There  is  a store  20  miles  down 
the  road  which  requires  “store  hours”  (open  until  9) 
every  day  from  two  of  them  (rotating  basis),  and  for 
which  pies  are  baked  in  the  home  oven  at  eleven 
every  night.  There  is  a mail  route  of  600  boxes 
which  nails  down  the  attention  and  drains  the  ener- 
gy of  one  or  two  of  them  sitting  in  the  middle  of  a 
gas-hog  from  5:30  am  to  4 pm  6 days  a week.  A 
married  member  “has  to”  spend  5 days  a week  a 
hundred  miles  away  at  a regular  job.  All  property 
of  members  and  all  income  from  these  activities  are 
given  to  the  community. 

Perhaps  you  won’t  believe  it  when  I report  that 
one  young  woman  with  a brilliant  legal  mind  who 
had  dropped  out  of  college  told  her  New  York  father 
(who  was  visiting)  that  she  was  happier  than  she 
had  ever  been  in  her  life.  And  that  her  father,  who 
had  virtually  thrown  her  out  of  the  house  when  she 
had  left  their  “happy”  upper  middleclass  home  to 
traipse  across  the  country  with  her  young  man  and 
join  this  “commune,”  was  now  so  impressed  with 
the  group  that  he  was  perfectly  happy  to  see  her 
stay.  When  he  tried  to  give  her  money,  she  said  she 
had  no  needs,  so  he  ended  up  giving  the  community 
$50  for  a barrel  pump  with  which  to  get  diesel  fuel 
into  the  tractor. 

It  will  be  revealing  (although  the  mystique  can- 
not be  totally  described  in  words)  to  suggest  in  brief 
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MOVEMENT  FOR  A NEW  SOCIETY 

An  Interview  with  George  Lakey  (December  1974) 
by  Robert  Schutz 

0.  Are  you  swinging  through  the  West  from  your 
Life  Center  base  in  Philadelphia  in  order  to  pump 
new  enthusiasm  into  cells  of  the  Movement  or  to 
breathe  life  into  possible  new  cells? 

A.  No,  although  that  might  be  seen  as  my  fourth 
reason.  Actually,  I came  to  see  my  friends,  to  work 
on  non-violent  revolution  for  Service  Committee  of- 
fices on  the  West  Coast,  and  to  work  on  the  (anti-) 
B-1  Bomber  campaign. 

0-  You  use  the  word,  “revolution”  so  lightly  and 
familiarly;  you  almost  make  it  sound  attractive  with 
your  friendly  smile.  Yet  some  of  us,  older  than  you, 
find  the  word  very  scary,  reeking  with  violent  over- 
tones. Don't  you  find  the  concept  of  revolution  hard 
to  sell  in  Quaker  circles? 

A.  Indeed  it  is.  I had  a very  hard  time  coming  to 
use  that  term  myself.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  that  fits  our  situation. 

Q.  I suppose  this  fits  right  in  with  your  strategy  of 
bringing  us  along  to  your  position,  but  how  did  you 
come  to  be  able  to  use  the  term  as  descriptive  of 
your  own  activities? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  George  Fox  was  basically  a 
revolutionary.  His  situation  fits  ours  much  more 
than,  say,  the  18th  Century  pereuasion  of  John  Wool- 
man.  Fox  would  settle  for  nothing  less  than  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  He  measured  all  existing 
institutions  in  those  terms.  This  set  him  apart  from 
all  of  those  whom  we  think  of  as  revolutionaries, 
like  Cromwell.  He  was  revolutionary  in  being  non- 
violent, in  organizing  Friends  into  tight  communi- 
ties or  collectives,  and  in  being  essentially  non-hier- 
archical,  equalitarian.  Take,  for  example,  his  genius  in 
setting  up  separate  women’s  business  meetings.  Many 
of  the  brightest  and  most  courageous  leaders  of 
Friends  in  those  days  were  women;  yet  he  knew  they 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  under  the  domination 
of  men  but  for  this  innovation  in  organization. 

Q.  All  of  this  could  be  your  later  rationalization. 
Let  us  get  back  to  how  you  became  able  to  look 
upon  yourself  as  a revolutionary.  What  caused  this 
word  to  become  acceptable  to  you,  after  growing 
up,  like  the  rest  of  us,  believing  that  revolution 
means  shooting  policemen? 

A.  Many  elements  converged  to  change  my  con- 
sciousness from  the  militarist  and  fundamentalist 
background  I came  out  of  in  a Pennsylvania  slate 
mining  town  of  6,000.  I think  one  of  the  most 
powerful  was  my  conversion  to  pacifism. 


Q.  How  did  that  happen? 

A.  I spent  my  youth  singing  in  the  choir  and 
attending  revival  meetings  at  my  church.  When  I 
went  away  to  college,  my  church  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  city.  So  I took  this  opportunity  to  visit 
other  churches.  I finally  came  to  the  Friends  Meet- 
ing, and  WOW,  this  was  a mind-stretching  experi- 
ence. It  was  so  like  the  old  prayer-meetings  we  used 
to  have  in  my  church,  but  have  no  more;  where 
businessmen  and  leaders  whom  I respected  would 
get  down  on  their  knees  and  speak  out  of  their 
hearts.  I went  back  again  and  again.  Then,  one  day 
1 was  back  home  in  the  choir  loft,  leafing  through 
the  back  of  the  hymnal  looking  for  an  inspiring 
passage,  and  decided  to  read  over  once  more,  after 
a zillion  times,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  There  it 
was,  clearly  in  black  and  white,  words  I had  always 
read  before  with  no  understanding.  I had  what  I 
thought  was  a revelation,  what  I now  call,  after  Fox, 
an  opening.  I cannot  be  a Christian  and  a militarist. 
Q.  Was  this  pretty  hard  for  you  to  take? 

A.  This  was  so  hard  for  me  to  take  that  I struggled 
for  a year  after  that  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  it.  I 
went  so  far  as  to  read  a Marxist  book  on  the  case 
against  pacifism,  but  I was  unable  to  get  away  from 
the  truth  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  other  elements  in  your  awaken- 
ing ability  to  ally  yourself  with  revolution.  What 
was  another? 

A.  One  profound  influence  in  my  thinking  was 
Robert  W.  Tucker’s  1967  essay  in  Quaker  Religious 
Thought,  entitled  “Revolutionary  Faithfulness.” 
This  was  also  reprinted  in  Macmillan’s  annual  on 
the  best  theology  of  the  year,  and  is  the  only  Quaker 
writing  ever  to  make  that  volume.  I would  highly 
recommend  it  to  all  Friends. 

Q.  This,  then,  is  where  you  begin  to  tie  up  the 
idea  of  revolution  with  Quakerism.  I notice  that  you 
were  less  enthusiastic  about  our  quietist  Friend, 
John  Woolman,  than  you  were  about  his  revolution- 
ary precursor,  George  Fox.  Was  not  Woolman’s 
gentle  persuasion  revolutionary? 

A.  Fox  has  a lot  more  to  say  to  us  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury than  Woolman  does.  Woolman  was  easier  on 
the  slave-holders  than  we  must  be.  Some  of  us  keep 
hoping  that  people  will  be  more  patient  with  us 
while  we  slowly  dismantle  our  attachments  to  injus- 
tice. I realize  that  the  word  revolution  carries  enor- 
mous disadvantages.  Some  people  can’t  hear  a word 
after  you  mention  it.  But  I think  it  is  important  to 
identify  with  the  people  who  have  little  and  who  are 
for  revolution  (they  are  “the  least  of  these”)  rather 
than  with  those  who  have  a lot.  I would  rather  be  in 
the  17th  Century  Quaker  tradition  than  in  that  of 
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the  20th  Century.  Fox  and  his  followers,  you  know, 
were  fighting  the  Lamb’s  War.  They  had  no  time  or 
inclination  to  be  quietist. 

0.  Suppose  we  accept  your  word  provisionally  so 
we  can  get  on  to  a different  question.  If  you  were 
writing  your  book  today*  would  you  change  it  much? 
A.  It  still  expresses  my  thinking  to  a very  large 
extent.  I would  now  add  a section  on  personal  change 
and  development,  and  one  on  community.  At  the 
time  I wrote  it,  I thought  that  the  community  busi- 
ness was  mainly  an  escape  from  struggle. 

Q.  How  is  the  community  business  now  organized, 
so  that  it  helps  you  in  the  struggle? 

A.  The  Life  Centers  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere 
are  large  houses  in  which  from  10  to  15  members 
live  and  we  work  on  our  concerns.  We  have  14  such 
houses  in  Philadelphia  now,  and  the  movement  is 
growing  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  do  you  work  on  your  concerns? 

A.  We  find  it  only  necessary  to  work  from  2 to  3 
days  a week  for  bread,  because  we  live  simply  and 
save  all  kinds  of  money  on  shared  services,  and 
then  we  have  free  time  to  devote  to  political  and 
organization  work.  Each  collective  specializes  in  an 
important  program,  where  3 to  8 members  will  carry 
the  brunt  of  the  load.  My  collective,  for  example, 
focuses  its  efforts  on  the  B-1  bomber  Peace  con- 
version. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  decisions  in  the  collectives? 
A.  By  consensus.  But  we  don’t  involve  everyone  in 
every  discussion.  Each  house  and  each  collective  is 
autonomous  for  most  of  its  daily  life.  Decisions  on 
the  print  shop  will  be  made  by  one  group,  and  on 
the  food  co-op  by  another,  and  on  neighborhood  or- 
ganizing by  another,  and  on  national  program  by 
another.  This  facilitates  our  work,  and  reduces  the 
long  meetings. 

0-  Suppose  I don’t  feel  like  a B-1  Bomber  man, 
and  yet  I live  in  your  house.  What  do  you  do  with 
me? 

A.  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  The  B-1  Bomber  people 
can  be  drawn  from  a number  of  nearby  houses. 
And  people  with  different  interests  often  live  in  the 
same  house,  although  the  house  will  come  to  be 
known  by  its  primary  focus. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  people  who  oppose  you  on 
housekeeping  decisions  or  others  tend  to  drag  in 
this  emotional  baggage  when  participating  in  B-1 
bomber  discussions?  How  do  you  deal  with  irration- 
ality? 


* Strategy  for  a Living  Revolution,  Freeman,  1973, 
$2.95.  Available  from  AFSC  bookstore  at  2160  Lake 
St.,  S.F.  94121. 


A.  You  are  so  right.  But  we  have  come  upon  a 
very  useful  tool  for  dealing  with  irrationality  in  re- 
evaluation  counseling,*  in  which  almost  all  of  us 
participate. 

Q.  Is  this  the  concern  for  personal  growth  which 
you  would  now  include  in  your  book? 

A.  Yes  it  is.  I know  that  there  are  other  methods 
for  achieving  growth,  but  this  one  serves  us  very 
well.  And  besides,  it  tends  to  bring  in  new  recruits 
for  social  action  and  community  awareness. 

Q.  I am  incredulous.  Isn’t  it  true  that  most  people 
who  go  in  for  co-counseling  are  simply  interested  in 
getting  their  own  heads  straight,  care  little  for  the 
society? 

A.  True  again,  on  the  whole.  But  people  who  at- 
tend co-counseling  retreats  often  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  world  needs  changing,  too.  And  I 
have  heard  Harvey  Jackins  expound  on  the  same 
topic  once  or  twice.  People  in  Boston,  where  co- 
counseling is  getting  into  Black  and  other  minority 
groups,  are  even  entering  social  change  movements 
like  ours  through  that  route. 

Q.  This  impinges  directly  on  a serious  question 
raised  at  your  meeting  in  Palo  Alto,  where  75  people  were 
charmed  out  of  their  preconceptions  by  your  ami- 
able presentation  of  revolution.  That  question  has 
to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  Movement.  You  spoke 
of  defection  from  the  main  institutions  of  the  soci- 
ety. How  does  that  take  place? 

A.  We  seem  to  be  very  attractive  to  young  people 
many  of  whom  are  not  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
competition  and  upward  striving.  I,  myself,  have 
opted  out  of  the  academic  environment  where  the 
pressure  for  publication  keeps  young  people  grind- 
ing 60-  to  80-hour  weeks.  The  old  Quaker  meetings 
complain  that  the  young  people  drift  away.  But  the 
Meetings  do  not  offer  the  communities  that  George 
Fox  did.  There  is  no  lack  of  young  people  in  our 
end  of  the  movement. 

Q.  Do  other  sectors  of  the  Movement  suffer  from 
defection,  too?  I think  you  called  it  co-optation  in 
your  talk  at  Palo  Alto.  And  if  they  do,  why  is  that? 
A.  Co-optation  occurs  because  the  seduction  of 
wealth  and  comfort  continually  besets  us,  because 
people  in  the  Movement  are  often  alone  and  don’t 
feel  good  about  themselves,  because  you  work  hard 
at  a project  for  four  or  five  years  and  don’t  see  any 
progress  and  you  burn  out;  you  lose  hope. 


*(A  method,  devised  by  Harvey  Jackins  of  Seattle, 
whereby  co-equal  partners  learn  to  talk  and  listen 
to  each  other,  examine  personal  hurts,  and  discharge 
the  emotions  that  often  block  productive  lives.  — Ed.) 
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Q.  Do  you  see  a balance  between  co-optation  and 
defection? 

A.  In  our  part  of  the  Movement  we  see  net  gain 
because  of  our  emphasis  on  personal  growth  and 
community;  these  are  extremely  important.  In  other 
sectors  the  Movement  grows  and  fades.  Just  now  it 
is  losing.  But  I would  like  to  refer  to  Daniel  Ellsberg, 
the  story  of  whose  defection  with  the  Pentagon  Papers 
is  most  instructive.  When  we  asked  him  how  to 
avoid  co-optation,  he  said  that  we  have  to  keep  on 
with  challenge  and  confrontation,  the  affirmation 
and  celebration  of  life.  This  is  what  we  are  learning, 
and  doing. 

Q.  In  the  last  few  minutes  of  this  interview,  I 
would  like  to  know  something  of  your  vision  of  the 
New  Society  toward  which  you  are  moving.  What 
would  you  do  with  this  Old  Society  if  you  could 
take  it  over  tomorrow? 

A.  I have  not  yet  developed  a new  vision  which  is 
complete.  Rather  than  blueprinting  from  scratch,  I 
prefer  the  method  of  successive  approximation.  When 
we  get  a little  farther  down  the  road,  we  can  see 
better  in  dialog  with  the  people  what  the  next  steps 
ought  to  be. 

Q.  Ah,  but  the  Movement  will  surely  perish  with- 
out a vision.  You  must  have  some  ideas.  For  ex- 
ample, your  communities  take  very  little  responsi- 
bility for  capital.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  capi- 
talism? 

A.  I would  abolish  private  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  and  bring  democracy  into  the  econ- 
omy. Now,  a few  people  have  control  of  the  lives  of 
the  many  and  do  evil  with  enormous  wealth. 

Q.  Socialism  seems  to  me  to  be  very  little  different 
in  that  respect.  I mean,  what  would  you  do  with 
capital?  Consume  it  or  invest  it? 

A.  Investment  is  important,  as  well  as  eliminating 
poverty  and  bringing  security  to  our  presently  inse- 
cure lives. 

0.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  how  industry  ought  to 
be  organized  in  order  to  do  good  to  the  environ- 
ment and  not  exploit  people? 

A.  I am  hazy  about  that,  but  think  we  have  time 
to  develop  superior  plans.  The  rulers  of  our  country 
aren’t  going  to  give  up  overnight.  We  were  enor- 
mously impressed  by  E.  F.  Schumacher*  when  he 
came  through.  We  think  it  is  up  to  economists  like 
yourself  to  come  along  and  help  us  develop  the 
vision. 

Q.  Do  any  guidelines  inform  the  Movement  as  it 
goes  along  from  day  to  day? 


*author  of  Small  is  Beautiful:  An  Economics  as  if 
People  Mattered,  (reviewed  in  May,  p.  132) 


A.  We  do  have  certain  common  denominators.  I 
think  we  all  agree  on  social  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution  if  these  are  on  any 
scale,  say  above  10  employees.  We  believe  in  decen- 
tralization and  democratic  control.  We  have  no  po- 
sition on  whether  factories  should  be  completely 
controlled  by  workers  or  jointly  by  workers  and  the 
community.  You  can  get  too  far  ahead  and  lose 
touch  with  the  people  who  haven’t  been  thinking 
about  these  things,  and  whose  destinies  are  wrapped 
up  in  your  dream.  We  are  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Nation  system  — but  also  for  some  centralization  in 
global  institutions.  For  example,  it  would  take  a 
global  institution  to  make  sensible  use  of  the  sea- 
beds.  We  are  for  decentralization  of  the  population 
into  small  towns.  We  would  get  rid  of  militarism  as 
as  a means  of  waging  conflict  and  substitute  nonviolent 
means.  We  would  develop  equalitarian  forms  of  or- 
ganization rather  than  hierarchies,  and  that  goes  also 
in  the  cultural  realm. 

Q.  Thank  you.  If  people  wanted  to  help  you  build 
the  New  Society,  how  would  you  suggest  they  go 
about  it? 

A.  1 think  they  might  start  with  a macro-analysis 
seminar,*  in  order  to  achieve  clarification  of  analy- 
sis and  vision.  It  also  helps  in  strategizing:  — draw- 
ing a united  bead  on  where  the  opportunities  are.  It 
is  often  held  that  this  is  a monolithic  society,  but 
actually  we  have  tremendous  diversity.  I think  the 
most  creative  approach  is  through  local  initiative. 

R.  Which  also  fits  your  equalitarian  philosophy. 


* Write  David  Hartsough,  AFSC,  2160  Lake  St.,  SF 
94121  for  details  and  aids. 


PYM  SITE  COMMITTEE  1976 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  sessions  in  1976  will  be 
at  St.  Marys,  unless  the  way  opens  to  a suitable 
alternative.  A site  in  Southern  California  was  not 
found.  (Loyola-Marymount  in  Westchester,  which 
was  being  considered,  does  not  have  dorms  for  us). 
While  there  is  concern  for  a simpler,  less  expensive 
meeting  site  and  style,  no  clear  way  to  implement 
this  concern  was  found. 

The  search  is  being  continued  by  the  new  Sites 
Committee  named  at  Executive  Committee:  Leon 
Beck,  Bob  Barns,  Gerri  House,  Jack  Schultz.  Com- 
municate your  ideas  to  them.  Look  for  an  interest 
group  on  alternatives  at  PYM. 

Larry  Perry,  Clerk 
PYM  Site  Com. 
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News  from  the  Meetings 

The  influx  of  refugees  from  Vietnam  and  the 
problems  of  aid  to  them  both  here  and  in  Vietnam 
are  being  focussed  upon  by  several  Meetings.  Clare- 
mont reports  that  many  arriving  in  this  country  do 
not  need  the  humanitarian  aid  being  proposed  by 
Congress  nearly  as  much  as  the  homeless,  starving, 
and  wounded  millions  in  Vietnam,  who  should  also 
be  receiving  aid  through  international  and  voluntary 
agencies.  AFSC’s  Pasadena  Office  has  an  Indochina 
Program,  with  Dot  Weller  as  Secretary.  She  is  avail- 
able to  talk  to  groups  about  the  sponsoring  process, 
which  is  being  handled  by  Church  World  Service. 
Groups  as  sponsors  are  desperately  needed,  but  in- 
dividual sponsorship  is  not  now  being  encouraged. 
AFSC  also  has  teams  operating  in  Vietnam  and  is 
re-opening  its  Hong  Kong  office  to  facilitate  ship- 
ment of  supplies  to  Vietnam. 

Claremont  Meeting  also  reports  that  seven  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  on  Amnesty.  HR 
1229  and  HR  2568  provide  complete  and  universal 
amnesty,  with  few  exceptions. 

Claremont  also  reports  that  the  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  has  been  reintroduced  in  Congress  this 
session  by  George  Brown  and  others  as  HR  4897. 

Mountain  View  Meeting  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
releases  a Minute  protesting  the  involvement  of  the 
American  government  in  the  overthrow  of  Chile’s 
government. 

Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Con- 
cordia College,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  August  11  to 
17,  1975. 

Multnomah  Meeting  reports  the  opening  of  a 
residence  for  women  in  crisis,  under  AFSC  sponsor- 
ship, in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Vital  Statistics 

Weddings  scheduled 

Lee  Porter  and  Michael  Hildt.  University  Meet- 
ing, June  21. 

Jim  Gray  and  Robin  Affrine.  Visalia  Meeting, 
May  17. 

Deaths 

Jeannette  Cox,  Claremont  Meeting.  In  Pleasant 
Hill,  California,  May  5.  (Memorial  submitted) 

Georgianna  Feeney,  Claremont  Meeting.  In  Qare- 
mont,  California,  April  2.  (Memorial  submitted) 

Frida  Soest  Illsley,  San  Francisco  Meeting.  In 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  June  5. 


The  following  poem  was  written  by  Frida  3 years 
ago  while  she  was  living  in  San  Rafael  and  it  was 
read  at  the  memorial  meeting  June  8th: 

Sunset  Prayer 

The  pastel  purple  mist  has  covered  the  valley  down 
below, 

but  up  along  my  hill  the  tall  trees  stand 

as  stark  black  silhouettes. 
When  on  the  mountain  ridge  beyond  the  sinking 
sun 

spreads  golden  farewell  rays 
the  sickle-shaped  Eucalyptus  leaves, 

edged  with  the  sunray  gold, 
glitter  like  stars  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Then  comes  the  glorious  moment  when  the  sun  sets  — 

like  a deep  red  fireball. 

I fold  my  hands, 

I calm  my  spirit’s  earthbound  thoughts  — 
in  stillness  let  the  rays  of  sunlight  fill  my  soul  — 

“Lift  me.  Oh  Lord,  to  yonder  golden  glory, 
where  the  horizon  melts  into  eternity. 

Let  in  the  glow  of  such  a sunset  hour 
my  soul  depart  in  awe  and  lasting  peace.” 


Memorial  Minute  for  Jeannette  Cox 

Jeannette  Cox,  dearly  loved  member  of  Clare- 
mont Meeting,  died  May  5th  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Marilyn  Whitham,  in  Pleasant  Hill,  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  age  of  80.  Jeannette  Cox  and  her  hus- 
band Garfield  Cox  were  founding  members  and  long- 
time leaders  of  57th  Street  Meeting  in  Chicago  until 
they  retired  to  Claremont  fifteen  years  ago  — a real 
blessing  for  Claremont  Meeting. 

Jeannette’s  varied  gifts  enriched  our  Meeting. 
The  combination  of  her  practicality  and  her  artistic 
good  taste  helped  to  create  our  Meeting  House,  and 
her  energy  and  care  and  organizational  ability  have 
kept  it  in  good  repair  and  sustained  an  atmosphere 
of  order  and  peace  within  it  throughout  the  inter- 
vening years. 

Jeannette’s  caring  went  far  beyond  the  Meeting 
House  itself  into  the  lives  of  all  those  who  entered 
there.  Her  intelligence,  her  depth  of  spirit  and  her 
faith  — the  amazing  combination  of  the  mystical 
and  the  practical  in  her  nature  — her  compassion 
— all  made  one  able  to  share  all  kinds  of  problems 
with  Jeannette  and  know  that  she  would  understand 
and  help.  And  at  times  of  joy  and  celebration  she 
entertained  us  in  her  home  with  exquisite  taste. 
When  her  political  views  differed  from  those  of 

(continued  on  page  164) 
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Memorial  Minute  for  Georgiana  Feeney 

On  April  2,  1975,  at  the  age  of  55,  Georgiana 
Feeney  died  in  her  home  after  a courageous  six 
months  battle  with  cancer.  She  had  been  a member 
of  Claremont  Meeting  for  nine  years.  She  is  deeply 
missed  by  her  family  and  friends  as  well  as  by  those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  her  and 
learning  from  her  at  Pacific  Oaks  College,  where 
she  was  a professor. 

Georgie  was  a very  unusual  person.  She  had  a 
keenness  of  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  which  opened 
worlds  for  others  and  gave  everyone  who  came  into 
contact  with  her  a heightened  awareness  of  the  pre- 
ciousness of  life  and  of  their  own  potential  for  growth. 
She  relished  all  manner  of  literary  expression  and 
herself  wrote  beautifully.  The  creative  power  of  her 
mind  transformed  everything  around  and  about  her: 
from  the  delightful  inventiveness  of  her  informal 
dinners  to  the  powerful  challenge  of  her  classes  and 
workshops  to  the  unmistakable  mark  she  put  even 
on  her  hospital  room,  transforming  everything  into 
an  eloquent  symbol  of  her  delight  in  life,  in  people, 
in  ideas,  in  color,  in  communication  — a true  em- 
bodiment of  the  poet  in  her. 

Georgie  and  her  husband  Bob  and  their  children 
and  grandchildren  have  been  very  much  part  of  our 
Meeting.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  most  indicative  of  the 
power  of  her  personality  and  of  the  depth  of  her 
involvement  with  people  that  all  of  us  remember  her 
in  a very  personal  way.  Friends  and  friends  of  all 
ages,  colors,  and  walks  of  life,  gathering  for  the 
memorial  service,  expressed  their  joy  and  grateful- 
ness together  with  their  grief:  We  are  all  richer  and 
freer  and  more  alive  for  having  known  you,  Georgie! 

A poem,  written  by  one  of  her  students,  de- 
scribes this  well: 

Georgie, 
because  of  you 

I have  stretched,  have  grown 

have  learned  to  suffer  less 
and  challenge  more 

what  is  inside  of  me  and  is  around; 

being  with  you  now 

I feel  the  aura  round  your  face 
still  giving  strength  to  me 

and  pray 

that  pain  and  hurt  might  cease 

and  strength  be  offered  you 
to  soar  again. 


{Cox  — continued  from  page  163) 

many  Friends,  as  they  sometimes  did,  Jeannette  was 
able  to  make  her  concerns  known  and  still  gracious- 
ly step  aside  so  the  decisions  of  others  might  prevail. 
Her  appreciation  in  the  world  of  nature  of  little 
things  — of  flowers,  of  birds,  and  especially  of  shells 
enriched  her  life  and  the  lives  of  those  around  her. 
Her  special  love  of  music  and  her  desire  to  share  it 
with  others  made  her  memorial  service  a time  of 
sharing  and  receiving,  as  the  tape  of  her  favorite 
selections  (which  she  had  made  for  that  purpose 
before  her  death)  played  in  the  background  and 
brought  her  close  to  all  of  us. 


{Community  living:  continued  from  page  157) 
business,  nursing,  and  household  tasks. 

Communalists  among  Friends  often  hope  that 
their  community  life  may  bear  witness  to  their  opposi- 
tion to  mass  society.  They  also  hope  it  will  by  example 
lead  to  reform  of  that  society.  I believe  that  the  ideals 
of  such  communalists  are  often  naive  rationalizations 
of  what  is  essentially  selfish  behavior.  This  seems 
especially  clear  when  the  plan  involves  moving  to 
many  acres  of  lovely  rolling  countryside:  there’s  not 
enough  land  or  enough  uncommitted  capital  among 
us  for  everyone  to  live  like  this.  You  can’t  change 
society  be  heading  for  the  hills  with  a bunch  of 
sympathetic  (and  similarly  advantaged)  others;  you 
have  to  stay  “in  the  market  place’’  and  fight. 

The  advantage  of  pushing  for  communalism  among 
the  aged  is  that  for  this  group  the  concept  is  ideal- 
istically, economically  and  politically  sound  as  well  as 
being  personally  satisfying.  Many  of  the  elderly  in 
America  live  communally  already  — in  hotels,  in 
retirement  villages,  in  government  housing  units,  and 
in  nursing  homes. Living  near  others  but  slightly 
liberated  from  the  pressures  of  society  is  good  for  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  majority  of  the 
aged,  not  only  for  the  advantaged  few.  The  problem  is 
not  in  the  congregate  living  but  in  the  absence  of 
choice  among  types  of  communal  life  and  in  the  lack 
of  control  by  the  aged  themselves  over  the  quality  of 
life  within  the  community. 

A variety  of  communities  of  elderly  Friends  at 
different  stages  of  dependence  could  serve  as  models 
not  only  for  the  well-to-do  elderly  but  for  all  people 
seeking  more  creative  ways  of  using  their  last  years. 

Elizabeth  Gustafson 
Davis  Meeting 
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years,  and  was  in  a sorry  state  of  neglect.  With  time, 
knowledge,  patience  and  money,  the  land  is  slowly 
beginning  to  regain  its  abundance,  the  buildings  no 
longer  look  as  if  they  will  fall  down  in  a strong  wind, 
and  the  machinery  is  nearly  up  to  working  order.  And 
so  through  the  first  three  years  our  physical  surround- 
ings have  begun  to  bloom. 

As  this  progressed,  we  were  able  to  see  that  we 
needed  to  spend  much  more  time  on  our  emotional 
and  psychological  environment.  We  had  been  neglect- 
ing some  of  the  important  conflicts  between  us  — 
they  were  being  stored  away  without  being  solved. 
One  of  our  most  difficult  situations  during  the  first 
two  years  was  the  departure  of  one  of  our  families. 
This  led  us  to  intensive  group  self-analysis  which 
enabled  us  to  focus  on  such  major  problems  as 
variances  in  work  habits  and  poor  interpersonal 
communication.  We  spent  much  energy  and  time 
looking  at  ourselves,  in  relation  to  each  other  and  in 
relation  to  what  we  wanted  to  be  as  individuals.  We 
decided  to  meet  together  every  other  Sunday,  the 
entire  group,  in  problem-solving  sessions  that  ran  as 
long  as  seven  hours.  Slowly  we  began  to  evolve  a 
method  of  working  out  our  inter-personal  communi- 
cations. It  didn’t  exactly  fit  any  of  the  existing 
methods  of  group  work  — we  were  a little  encounter, 
a little  counseling,  a little  sharing,  and  much  just 
caring.  “Third  Meeting’’  (as  we  call  it)  came  to  be  our 
learning  place  — learning  how  to  get  along  with  each 
other  and  begin  truly  to  love  one  another.  Our 
defenses  are  well-trained,  and  our  instincts  for  avoid- 
ance strong.  Third  Meeting  — as  with  any  growth 
process  — often  involves  pain.  It  requires  a profound 
commitment  to  work  with  ourselves  and  our  family 
for  mutual  personal  self-improvement.  The  things 
that  we  learn  in  Third  Meeting  began  to  be  used 
outside  of  meeting,  and  problems  are  beginning  to  be 
worked  on  day  to  day,  or  as  the  occasions  present 
themselves.  We  still  have  a long  way  to  go,  but  we  are 
progressing  in  this  critical  area. 

As  our  physical,  emotional  and  psychological 
needs  began  to  be  met,  another  need  appeared,  one 
much  more  difficult  to  define  — the  need  for  spiritu- 
al development.  We  all  came  to  consideration  of  the 
Spirit  from  vastly  different  places.  The  original  crea- 
tion of  Alpha  had  demanded  faith,  vision  and  a 
willingness  to  take  risks.  Faith  requires  a religious- 
like certainty  that  an  intelligence  and  power  greater 
than  we  is  our  guide,  and  it  was  this  guide  that  we 
glimpsed  as  we  grew  over  the  past  four  years.  But 
from  such  divergent  backgrounds  as  Quaker,  Unitar- 
ian, Judaic  and  Yogic  thought,  we  had  many  different 
interpretations  of  what  had  happened  over  the 
years  — and  why. 


Several  aborted  beginnings  with  First  Day  Meet- 
ings attended  only  by  a few,  spiritual  discussion 
groups  beginning  and  faltering,  emphasized  the  feel- 
ing of  need  as  well  as  our  lack  of  clear  direction.  Then 
out  of  Third  Meeting  came  a discussion  that  led  to  a 
new  Spiritual  Meeting,  one  that  meets  each  week, in 
which  we  try  to  share  from  our  personal  feelings, 
augmented  only  sparsely  by  scripture  and  readings, 
our  inner-most  feelings  regarding  God,  spirit,  “the 
inner  light’’  and  our  various  reactions  to  these  words, 
feelings  and  other  manifestations  of  a spiritual 
nature.  Some  amongst  us  feel  this  direction  more 
than  others,  but  everyone  is  willing  and  interested  in 
the  examination  of  this  part  of  our  growth,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a community. 

In  a larger  sense,  growth  of  the  spirit  at  Alpha 
occurs  on  many  levels  — through  sharing  of  physical 
work  and  financial  responsibility,  through  emotional 
and  psychological  support,  as  well  as  “spiritual’’ 
sharing.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  manifestations  of 
our  environment  are  spiritual  in  nature.  Through  the 
open  sharing  of  each  of  us  within  the  supportive 
community  which  we  are  becoming,  the  deep  search- 
ing that  is  necessary  to  know  oneself  and  one’s 
neighbor  and  friend  is  made  possible.  It  is  increasingly 
evident  to  us  that  the  type  of  growing  we  want  to  do  can 
best  be  done  in  a group  that  grows  together,  without 
sacrificing  the  individual  spirit,  but  nurturing  the 
openness  and  caring  of  each  for  the  other.  Differ- 
ences of  age,  background,  sex  and  previous  experi- 
ence all  contribute  to  the  richness  of  this  sharing,  and 
help  us  to  become  more  whole  in  this  age  of  separa- 
tion and  isolation. 

We  must  enter  here  a disclaimer.  We  have  read 
and  re-read  this  article,  and  cannot  disagree  with  any 
part  of  it.  However,  it  is  too  idyllic;  heaven  is  coming, 
but  is  not  quite  here  yet.  We  have  many  problems  and 
difficulties  still  to  overcome! 

Caroline  Estes  & Glen  Hovemann 
Alpha  Worship  Group 


{Alpha  Visit:  Cont'd.  from  page  159) 
the  content  of  a meeting.  Members  and  residents 
wrestled  with  the  subject  of  work  and  how  it  affects 
them.  When  “efficiency’’  was  addressed,  it  was  agreed 
by  everyone  that  this  is  not  a goal,  and  neither  is  work 
itself,  although  some  confessed  to  a dominating  work 
ethic  which  makes  it  difficult  to  desist  and  take 
days  off.  The  topic  then  shifted  to  what  are  the 
goals  of  work,  and  in  fact  what  are  the  goals  of  life 
in  the  community.  In  rapid  fire  order  they  came:  to 
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diminish  work  to  4 hours  per  day;  self-growth;  self- 
realization;  to  be  Christ-like;  and  to  see  God.  This 
excited  one  young  man  (who  two  years  ago  had 
been  an  assistant  professor  of  economics  with  an 
assured  future  of  college  teaching  and  research  — 
“a  damn  good  theoretician;  one  of  the  best”  as  he 
said  of  himself  in  riposte  to  a question)  to  exclaim 
his  pleasure  and  thanks  to  the  group  for  helping 
him  see  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  whole:  — of 
economics,  and  of  everything  else  is  to  promote  first 
men’s  and  women’s  spiritual  development,  then  their 
social,  political  and  emotional  growth,  and  finally, 
physical  wellbeing.  “But  where  would  I publish  that?” 
he  chortled,  gesturing  in  high  glee.  “Imagine  the 
American  Economic  Review.  Life,  and  even  work,  is 
not  just  a matter  of  inputs  and  outputs  of  a pro- 
duction function.” 

That  same  young  man  explained  to  me  at  another 
time  that  the  freedom  they  have  to  design  their  own 
destiny  as  a group,  the  knowledge  they  have  that 
they  can  make  it  work  (almost  no  matter  what),  the 
ability  they  have  to  affect  their  own  futures,  the 
responsibility  their  freedom  thrusts  upon  them  to 
carry  out  their  own  designs,  make  life  in  this  com- 
munity a choice  and  valuable  thing.  He  misses  not 
at  all  the  material  wealth  of  his  middleclass  back- 
ground (where  all  you  had  to  do  was  turn  on  the 
spigot  and  out  came  more  money  than  one  could 
reasonably  use.)  He  thinks  it  is  good  for  him  not  to 
be  possessed  by  the  property  which  he  was  glad  to 
turn  over  to  the  community. 

I contrast  this  joy  and  this  freedom  with  the 
oppression  of  my  middleclass  friends  who  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  their  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  assets,  who  worry  and  fret  and  often 
ultimately  lose  these  valuable  fruits  of  their  years, 
who  think  it  a great  personal  triumph  if  they  make 
some  money  they  didn’t  earn,  who  have  to  work 
and  hate  it,  who  live  lives  of  job  and  health  in- 
security, economic  competition  and  consumer  frus- 
tration, and  who  truly  regret  their  investments  in 
growth,  waste,  and  war. 

This  community  is  born  in  pain,  but  I believe  it 
has  purpose,  it  vibrates  with  life,  and  it  seems,  in 
contrast  to  most  of  America,  to  have  a future. 

RRS 


VICTOR  GOERTZEL,  Ph.  D. 
Psychologist 
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(Class  Struggle:  Cont’d.  from  page  155) 
an  exaggerated  and  costly  form  of  tokenism.  Their  publi- 
city and  great  budgets  have  the  effect  of  misleadng  our 
constituencies  — the  concerned  people  in  our  society  who 
want  to  believe  that  something  meaningful  is  being  done. 
They  waste  vast  amounts  of  money,  warp  the  perception  of 
local  health  priorities,  and  monopolize  the  priceless  time 
of  administrators  and  health  technicians  in  poor  countries. 

The  population  explosion  was  caused  by  increased 
childhood  survival  and,  with  the  absence  of  real  economic 
progress  and  with  the  predestined  failure  of  population 
control  programs,  it  can  only  be  resolved  by  an  increase  in 
childhood  deaths,  as  is  now  occurring  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  the  Indian  sub-continent.  The 
world’s  prosperous  classes  are  directly  responsible  for 
these  deaths.  We  are  killing  children  with  hunger  and  dis- 
ease in  Ethiopia  and  Bangladesh,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in 
Watts,  as  surely  as  if  we  killed  them  with  napalm. 

A particularly  futile  segment  of  international  assistance 
is  dedicated  to  research.  If  religion  is  the  opiate  of  the 
people,  research  is  the  opiate  of  the  middle  class.  We 
already  know  exactly  what  is  wrong  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  and  how  to  change  it.  Those  who  want  to 
change  it  can’t,  and  those  who  have  the  power  to  do  so 
won’t.  What  we  need  to  learn  is  how  to  change  the  distri- 
bution of  power,  and  that  is  not  learned  by  research. 

How  can  we  help  people  without  hurting  them?  Can  it 
be  done  at  all?  Even  the  best  assistance  offered  with  the 
best  intentions,  even  when  it  achieves  its  short-term  objec- 
tives, is  eventually  converted  by  some  alchemy  into  more 
problems.  It  may  be  that  only  when  problems  are  faced  by 
the  concerned  population  — alone,  and  struggled  with  — 
alone,  and  the  solutions  found  — alone,  will  their  percep- 
tions and  their  solutions  be  the  correct  ones. 

DEDEVELOPMENT 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  need  to  reverse  the  drive 
of  the  industrialized  states  toward  further  development 
and  further  dependence  upon  technology.  These  countries 
may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  grossly  overdeveloped,  living  in  a 
fool’s  paradise  of  consumption  and  waste,  based  upon 
greed  and  savagery  — the  greed  of  economic  competition, 
and  the  savagery  of  military  aggression. 

The  de-development  of  the  United  States  will  require 
first  of  all  the  dismantling  of  the  military  establishment, 
something  that  has  so  far  not  been  accomplished  through 
friendly  persuasion.  With  that  as  the  first  obstacle,  it 
would  seem  that  the  de-development  of  the  United  States 
in  any  planned  and  rational,  humane,  and  constructive 
manner  is  unlikely  to  occur.  What  is  in  fact  now  in 
process  is  our  de-development  through  the  unplanned, 
irrational,  inhumane,  and  destructive  mechanism  of  econo- 
mic depression. 

We  got  a whiff  of  this  in  the  1930’s  when,  in  this  rich 
land  vast  numbers  of  our  people  experienced  humiliation, 
defeat,  poverty,  and  starvation.  In  the  unplanned  de- 
development of  depression,  the  first  items  cut  from  our 
shopping  lists  are  not  our  luxuries  — our  jet  aircraft  and 
our  television  sets  — but  the  protein  from  the  tables  of  the 
poor,  and  the  services  which  depend  upon  public  funds, 
such  as  schools  and  hospitals.  Economic  power  becomes 
concentrated  in  fewer  hands  as  the  ranks  of  the  powerful 
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are  thinned  by  economic  assassination,  as  large  portions  of 
the  middle  class  are  kicked  downstairs  into  the  ranks  of 
the  poor,  and  as  large  portions  of  the  poor  are  driven  into 
destitution. 

SOCIALISM 

The  logical  successor  to  this  competitive  model,  the 
next  step  in  social  evolution,  if  we  survive  to  enjoy  it,  is 
the  cooperative  model  of  organization.  Socialism  offers,  as 
an  alternative  to  market-oriented  systems  of  production 
and  distribution,  the  ideal  of  need-oriented  systems.  As 
the  alternative  to  achievement  for  the  good  of  individuals 
at  the  expense  of  other  individuals,  it  offers  rewards  for 
achievement  for  the  common  good.  Compared  with  capi- 
talist pragmatism,  the  socialist  ideal  seems  utopian, 
romantic,  even  sentimental.  But  it  has  been  tested  in  a 
demonstration  project  called  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  and  it  has  worked. 

How  to  approach  that  ideal  and  what  form  it  should 
take  is  an  issue  to  be  faced  separately  by  each  society  and 
solved  according  to  the  realities  of  the  place  and  time, 
remembering  that  there  are  only  two  ways  through  which 
power  changes  hands  — reform  and  revolution  — and 
that  rarely  does  power  change  hands  without  a fight. 

That  question  — reform  or  revolution  — is  one  that 
has  split  socialism  for  a hundred  years.  Can  real  social 
change  occur  through  reform?  Recent  events  in  Chile  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  cannot.  Yet  events  in  Portugal  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  sometimes  can.  The  improving  status  of 
American  minorities  is  cited  as  a case.  But  has  there  been 
a real  change  in  the  distribution  of  power?  Or  is  this  an 
example  of  upward  mobility  across  class  lines  at  the 
expense  of  those  left  behind? 

Tyree  Scott’s  use  of  the  “separate  peace”  image  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  That  expression  came  into  our  lan- 
guage during  War  II  in  the  context  of  a possible  “separ- 
ate peace”  between  the  Western  Allies  and  the  Germans, 
which  would  have  permitted  Hitler  to  turn  all  his  forces 
east  and  finish  off  the  Soviet  Union.  There  has  been  a 
separate  peace  between  American  labor  and  American 
business  since  the  1940’s,  permitting  their  mutual  exploita- 
tion of  the  poor,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Third  World.  There  is  danger  of  separate  peace  by  Ameri- 
can minorities  who  may  join  the  ranks  of  their  prosperous 
oppressors  against  their  classmates  abroad. 

Revolutions  are  obviously  something  to  avoid.  They 
usually  fail,  and  usually  result  in  more  repressive  systems 
than  the  ones  rebelled  against.  A leftist  revolutionary 
attempt  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  for  exam- 
ple, would  almost  certainly  have  resulted  in  a counter- 
revolution of  the  right,  and  a nation  run  by  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon.  Hitler  achieved  power  by 
exploiting  middle-class  fears  of  Bolshevist  revolution. 
When  they  succeed,  they  may  result  in  tyranny  undreamed 
of  by  their  designers,  as  the  Russians  learned  from  Stalin. 

Armed  struggle  should  not  be  undertaken  lightly,  for 
the  cost  of  victory  is  high,  and  the  cost  of  defeat  is  obliter- 
ation. 1 wonder,  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  been  shown  a vision 


in  1962  of  the  suffering  ahead  for  his  people,  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  the  magnitude  and  the  bestiality  of  the 
coming  American  response,  I wonder  if  he  might  have 
sought  his  victory  by  other  means. 

A revolution,  to  quote  Mao  Tse-tung,  is  not  a tea 
party.  People  are  killed.  But  people  are  killed  by  non- 
revolutions — by  hunger  and  disease,  by  police  action  and 
endemic  imperialistic  war.  When  does  the  hope  of  a better 
social  system  justify  the  risk? 

SURVIVAL 

And  by  what  criteria  shall  the  success  or  failure  of 
social  systems  be  judged?  Most  of  us  would  apply  a 
confused  set  of  Judeo-Christian,  humanistic  values 
centered  around  the  concept  of  human  happiness.  There  is 
one  absolute  biological  criterion,  however,  by  which  all 
species  are  ultimately  judged,  and  that  is  by  the  adaptive 
value  of  their  anatomical,  physiological,  and  social  inven- 
tions. Those  whose  inventions  are  judged  adaptive  survive 
and  the  others  perish. 

Our  species  has  enjoyed  an  astonishing  biological 
success,  progressing  in  a mere  four  million  years  from  a 
humble  tropical  forager  to  king  of  beasts,  killer  of  all 
things,  and  walker  on  the  moon.  This  has  occurred  largely 
through  our  use  of  tools,  that  is,  our  technology,  which 
has  evolved  so  rapidly  because  of  our  invention  of  lan- 
guage, the  use  of  symbols  to  transmit  information. 

The  competitive  ethic,  including  warfare,  once  had 
adaptive  value,  providing  for  the  survival  of  more  aggres- 
sive and  therefore  more  effective  individuals  and  groups. 
The  loss  of  the  weaker  half  of  the  children  born  to  us  once 
was  a mechanism  for  natural  selection  and  for  limiting 
population  size.  We  now  know  how  to  control  our  repro- 
duction, and  we  can  now  avoid  transmitting  the  more 
seious  inherited  disabilities  through  genetic  counselling, 
and  we  can  enable  individuals  with  less  serious  ones  — 
myopia,  diabetes  — to  lead  completely  satisfactory  lives. 

If  the  competitive  ethic  once  had  adaptive  value  for 
our  species,  that  time  is  clearly  past,  and  it  has  become  a 
lethal  liability.  We  are  now  capable  of  exterminating  our- 
selves in  a variety  of  ways,  most  obviously  through  nuclear 
holocaust,  and  seem  determined  to  do  so.  If  we  are  to 
survive,  we  must  adopt  the  cooperative  ethic,  which  is 
logically  the  next  stage  in  human  cultural  evolution,  and 
we  must  do  it  soon. 

Our  most  urgent  task  is  to  achieve  that  change, 
through  reform  or  through  revolution.  The  struggle  to  end 
war  and  to  liberate  the  poor  from  poverty,  from  exploita- 
tion, and  from  oppression  through  socialism  is  quite  simply 
a struggle  against  odds  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
human  species  beyond  our  time. 

George  Povey,  M.D. 

University  of  British  Columbia 
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Letters 

Povey  “Drowns”? 

Dr.  Povey’s  competence  in  his  medical  area  is 
impressive,  but  I felt  he  was  out  of  his  depth,  his 
scholarship  just  too  careless  when  he  kept  drifting 
into  history,  philosophy  and  development  economics. 
His  queries  on  the  “AFSC  Dilemma”  hit  us  where 
we  need  it,  and  I sympathize  deeply  with  his  criti- 
cism of  most  Aid  to  the  poor.  However,  he  would 
have  done  better  to  resist  the  temptation  to  flog  the 
dead  horse  of  colonialism  so  hard,  or  else  not  over- 
look the  all  too  equal  readiness  of  the  poor  them- 
selves to  be  corrupted,  and  to  sell  their  own  people 
into  slavery  and  then  condemn  the  slave  owners  that 
buy  them. 

I spent  a good  part  of  my  life  involved  to  the 
ears  in  profound  social  change.  I have  watched  the 
ideologists  peddle  their  pet  panaceas  — intentional 
communities,  kibbutzes,  kolkozes,  communes  and 
co-ops  of  various  kinds,  myself  doing  the  latter  for 
many  years.  I have  no  brief  for  any  form  of  human 
exploitation,  including  the  newest  forms  of  our  own 
intellectual  elitism..  In  stating  his  faith  in  “socialism” 
as  the  correct  way  to  end  war  and  liberate  the  poor, 
Povey  is  just  too  naive  about  the  corruptibility  of 
power.  Mao  is  not  God  either. 

Friends  need  not  give  up  the  great  revolutionary 
ethic  of  non-violent  goodwill;  rather  we  need  far 
better  applications  of  it.  To  chuck  it  for  the  glib 
lingo  of  class  warfare  and  impatience  is  to  be  duped 
into  the  oldest  deception,  that  a good  end  is  worth 
any  means.  All  forms  of  human  organization  re- 
quire equally  vigilant  judgment  and  respectful  and 
careful  discussion. 

I feel  our  deeply  corrupt  society  “deserves”  the 
confrontationists’  attacks,  BUT  we  dare  not  be  un- 
critical of  their  vulnerability,  too,  to  violence  and 
inhumanity. 

If  Friends  just  resort  to  choosing  sides  among 
violent  fantasies,  what  contribution  have  we  to  make 
that  anyone  would  respect  or  support?  Thus  Povey’s 
statement  that  we  have  to  change  society  “through 
reform  OR  revolution”  without  one  word  about  non- 
violent action  or  reference  to  any  point  in  Quaker 
tradition,  just  alienates  my  sympathies. 

A lot  of  popular  talk  about  “liberation  from 
oppression”  sounds  about  the  same  as  that  of  local 
“liberation  armies,”  and  cowardly  bombers.  Surely 
Friends  Peace  Testimony  can  do  better  than  that! 
As  an  “unofllcial”  cadre  of  a liberation  movement 
for  over  a decade.  I’m  not  speaking  idly. 

Ax  Nelson 
Berkeley  Meeting 
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{Peace  Committee:  Cont’d.  from  page  156) 
or  Howard  Frederick  is  prepared  to  accompany  the 
film  as  additional  resource,  as  is  Ben  Seaver,  with 
reasonable  compensation  for  travel.  The  Committee 
decided  to  arrange  for  showing  the  slides  and  tape 
throughout  Yearly  Meeting,  with  special  opportuni- 
ties arranged  for  the  resource  people.  Monthly  meet- 
ings are  to  be  informed  of  this  package,  and  urged  to 
use  it  for  informing  their  communities  as  well  as  their 
own  meetings. 

Palo  Alto  Meeting’s  second  concern  was  about 
problems  of  Economic  and  Military  Conversion.  The 
Committee  decided  to  get  information  about  this 
which  would  come  from  the  Conference  of  the  Coali- 
tion to  Cut  Military  Spending.  The  Quaker  U.N. 
Office  sent  a booklet, “World  Military  and  Social 
Expenditures  1974”  and  recommended  a U.N.  docu- 
ment “Reduction  of  Military  budgets  of  States 
permanent  members  by  10%  and  utilization  of  part  of 
funds  thus  saved  to  provide  assistance  to  developing 
countries.” 

Elizabeth  Israel  Jones 
Clerk,  PYM  Peace  Committee 


